President 
To Open 


Convention 


Pres. Kennedy will address the 
AFL-CIO convention in Miami 
Beach at its opening session, to be 
held on the. 20th anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany announced in mak- 
ing public the names of eight 
principal speakers. 


Kennedy will give the only ma- 
jor address on the opening day, 
but on Dec. 8 there will be im- 
portant speeches by four distin- 
quished visitors. 

These are Sec. of Labor Arthur 
J. Goldberg at 10:30 a.m.; Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who is expected 
to receive the $1 million the AFL- 
CIO is raising for the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Cancer Foundation, at 
2 p.m.; Frank B. Ellis, director of 
Civilian Defense, 3. p.m., and 
Charles L. Bacon, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, 
3:30 p.m. 

Another of America’s outstand- 
ing citizens will be heard at 2:15 
p.m. on Monday, Dec. 11—Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., president 
of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, co-pastor with 
his father of Atlanta’s Ebenezer 
Baptist Church and a world-ac- 
knowledged leader in the fight for 
full civil rights and civil liberties 
‘jn the South. 


Also scheduled for addresses, | ‘ 
but with no times set thus far, are | 


Pres. Arne Geijer and Gen. Sec. 
-Omer Becu of the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 


Industrialists Invited 

Meany in addition announced 
that he had sent his “most cordial 
invitation” to six of the country’s 
top industrialists, members of the 
President’s Labor-Management Ad- 
visory Committee, to be guests of 
the AFL-CIO during the convention 
period. 

The bids went to Henry Ford II 
chairman of the board of the Ford 
Motor Co.; Joseph Block, president 
of Inland Steel; Thomas J. Watson 
of Intl. Business Machines; Richard 
$. Reynolds, Jr., of the Reynolds 
Metals Corp.; Elliott V. Bell, editor 
and publisher of Business Week, and 
John Franktin, president of the 
U.S. Lines. 


“Labor-management relations 
would be considerably improved 
if more representatives of man- 
agement knew more about the 
labor movement,” Meany said in 
his invitations. 

One way to start the process of 
learning, he proposed, would be 
to “attend a labor convention and 
Observe the character of its de- 
liberatioas and determinations.” 


_The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil will hold a one-day meeting in 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Future for Unified Labor 


FULL EMPLOYMENT would “cure overnight” all of ‘the nation’s economic problems, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany told the Industrial Union Dept. convention. Labor unity is essential, he said 


“to build up the society in which we live.” 


Tells IUD 


Unions Can 


m| Repel Foes 


By David L. Perlman 


| “There is no limit to what the 

American labor movement can 
do for the country and for the 
people it represents,” if it doesn’t 
dissipate its strength in “useless 
internal bickering,” AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany told the In- 
dustrial Union Dept. convention 
here. 

Labor unity is essential, Meany 
said, to repel “those who want 
to destroy our movement,’ to 
provide leadership and direction 
“to beef up” the American econ- 
omy, and to “repeat in 1962” the 
political success achieved in 1960 
>|through “the very simple method 
of getting our own people to regis- 


Federal Court Test: 


/Busmen Challenge 


Utility Strike Ban 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Street Railway Employes have chal- 
lenged in federal court the constitutionality of Missouri’s King- 
Thompson Act, which has been used to force 800 Kansas City bus 
drivers back to work without a contract. 

U.S. District Court Judge William H. Becker granted the union’s 


request that a three-judge federal® 


court be set up to hear the chal- 
lenge to the 1947 state law which 
permits the governor to seize utili- 
ties and ban strikes. 


The law provides penalties up to 
$10,000 a day against a union and 
$1,000 a day against union officers 
for defiance of a King-Thompson 
strike ban. 

Meanwhile members of Local 
1287, who walked out Nov. 14_ 
despite King-Thompson Act sei- 


GOP-Business Tie Seen 
In Campaign Fund Study 


By John M. Barry 


Officers of the nation’s leading corporations pumped the vast 
bulk of their 1960 political contributions into Republican cam- 
Paigns, giving less than 5 percent of the total to Democratic can- 
didates, an analysis by the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Edu- 


ation has found. 


A . Re 
mong the executives of 328 a inane cadauieiiaen bea 


Corporations, COPE found individ- 
Mal contributions of $500 or more 
Wlaling $1,163,310 for the Repub- 
lican party, $57,963 for,the Demo- 
Matic party, and $1,500 for Amer- 
Kans for Constitutional Action, a 
Relatively new right-wing group 
flow showing signs of expanded 
Political activity. 

The findings followed the pat- 
tern turned up in the exhaustive 
listing of 1956 campaign contri- 
butions by the Senate Privileges 


ed by Sen. Albert Gore (D- 
Tenn.). In that campaign, of- 
ficers and directors of the’ same 
328 corporations gave $2,325,- 
571 to the Republicans and 
$124,934 to the Democrats, con- 
sidering only contributions of 
$500 or more, the subcommittee 
reported. 

No similar full-scale examination 
of 1960 political contributions has 


(Continued on Page 6) 


; Donald J. Murphy. 


zure of the Kansas City Transit 
Co. by Gov. John M. Dalton 
(D), returned to work two days 
later in compliance with a tem- 
porary restraining order issued 
by Jackson County Circuit Judge 
A further 
hearing was set for Nov. 27. 


The attorney for the Street Rail- 
way Employes, Bernard Cushman, 
turned to federal court to seek an 
order restraining the governor and 
his agents from using the King- 
Thompson Act to break the strike 
and asking the appointment of a 
three-judge court to hear the case. 

While denying. the restraining 
order, Becker agreed to refer the 
case to a three-judge court, a move 
which would make possible a direct 
further appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. He held that the union had 
raised “specific and serious con- 
stitutional questions as well as the 
question of preemption by federal 
law.” 

Special Court to Sit 

The special court, to be named 
by the chief judge of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, will consist of 
one judge from the Court of Ap- 
peals and two district judges. 

In challenging the King-Thomp- 
son Act, the union made _ these 
points, among others: 

@ The Taft-Hartley Act has 
preempted the field of peaceful 
strikes for legitimate objectives. 
The union cited a Supreme Court 
ruling declaring unconstitutional a 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Board Slates 
Fleet Vote on 
‘Runaways’ 


By Eugene A. Kelly 


In a decision of major importance 


ter and vote.” 


Declaring that there is no “eco- 
nomic problem that would not be 
cured overnight if we had full 
employment,” Meany said the 
alternative is recurrent recessions, 
which could eventually bring 
about “the dream of Stalin and 
Khrushchevy—economic collapse 
of the American system.” He 
warned: 


to maritime unions, the National] “This is our job and don’t expect 


Labor Relations Board has ordered 
the first fleet-wide election among 
seamen working on ships of a big 


“runaway flag” operation. 


By a 4-1 vote the board de- 
cided that U.S. maritime firms may 


not prevent U.S. unions from or 


ganizing their ships by the device 
of setting up vessel-operating firms 
chartering ships 
subsidiaries 
and operating them with foreign 


on foreign soil, 
from wholly-owned 


crews under a foreign flag. 


With Member Philip Ray 
Rodgers dissenting, the NLRB 
approved the petition of the 
Maritime Union for a fleetwide 
election on 17 United Fruit Co. 
“banana boats.” The 500 un- 
licensed seamen involved will 
vote within 30 days for NMU, 
for Sindimar (the National Mari- 
time Syndicate of Honduras), or 
for neither. 


The decision—fourth in a series 
of rulings that “runaway flag” ves- 
sels are covered by U.S. labor laws 
when they “possess substantial U.S. 
contacts” and are a substantial part 
of U.S. commerce—was hailed by 
the NMU as “the biggest victory 
in the. long 
legal battle to bring American- 
owned runaways under U.S. laws. 

NMU Pres. Joseph N. Curran 
said the ruling is a landmark for 
two reasons: United Fruit has the 
biggest “runaway” operation ever 
made subject to federal law by an 
NLRB ruling, and the order is the 
first affecting a member of the 


for seamen to date” 


(Continued on Page 3) 


any help from any other segment 
of private life in America. Don’t 
expect the doctors, don’t expect the 
bankers, don’t expect the employ- 
ers and don’t expect the brokers in 
Wall Street to do anything about 
this.” 
-| Meany told the convention that 
the AFL-CIO has got to “try to 
find a solution” to its internal dis- 
putes problems, but he emphasized 
that a trade union is not “an end 
in itself” but a means “to build up 
the society in which we live by 
building up the standards of those 
we represent... at the lower 
rung of the economic ladder.” 

“This was the idea behind labor 
unity,” he said. 

From the merger in 1955, he 

(Continued on Page 8) 


U. S. Aid Held 
Vital to Arts 
Survival Here 


New York—The American mu- 
sician will be as “extinct as the dodo 
bird” after a few years of public 
indifference, Pres. Herman Kenin 
of the Musicians predicted here at 
a hearing of a House Education 
subcommittee. 

Kenin was one of nearly 50 wit- 
nesses who called for some form of 
government assistance for the per- 
forming arts. . 

Declaring that opera and orches- 
tra organizations have been “sub- 
sidized consistently” by musicians 
because they have “reluctantly 
agreed to perform for wages that 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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PRES. JOHN F. KENNEDY 
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DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING 


CHARLES L. BACON 
National Commander, 
American Legion 


ARNE GEUJER 
President, ICFTU 


will speak on the opening day. 
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‘\the convention hotel, the Ameri- 


cana, on Dec. 6. 

In the week prior to the conven- 
tion, five AFL-CIO trade depart- 
ments will hold their own conven- 
tions in Miami Beach. In addition, 
the Intl. Labor Press Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Mi- 
ami Beach during the same period. 
The AFL-CIO Auxiliaries will meet 
Dec. 7-11. 

A listing of speakers and a sum- 
mary of programs for the depart- 


: |mental conventions follows: 
:| BUILDING & CONSTRUCTION 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


FRANK B. ELLIS 
Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning 


ROTI 


OMER BECU 
General Secretary, ICFTU 


EIGHT OF THE MAJOR speakers who will address the AFL- 
CIO convention opening Dec. 7 in Miami are pictured. Kennedy 


Rights Unit Raps Police Role 


The U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion has urged Congress te enact 
a federal grants-in-aid program to 
help state and local governments 
raise the professional quality of 
their police forces. 

In its fifth and final report for 
the years 1959-61, the commission 
noted that “police brutality is still 

-_ a serious and continuing problem” 
with civil rights implications. 

Other recommerdations made by 

y the commission in its report dealing 


with administration of justice were 
that Congress consider: 

@ Strengthening existing federal 
statutes against unlawful violence 
by state or local officials. - 

e Legislation making municipal 
and county governments equally 
liable with police officers to civil 
suits based on police misconduct. 

e@ Legislation empowering the At- 
torney General to bring civil pro- 
ceedings to prevent jury exclusion 
because of race or nationality. 


TRADES DEPT. 
Some 350 delegates and an equal 


:|number of visitors are expected at 


the AFL-CIO Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. Convention to 
be held Nov. 29- Dec. 1 in the Bal- 
moral Hotel, Miami Beach. 

The convention will be preceded 
by meetings of the department’s 
executive council Nov. 27. 

The session will be opened by 
Pres. Joe E. Henry of the Miami 
Building & Construction Trades 
Council, who as temporary chair- 
man will lead the pledge of al- 
legiance to the flag and will present 
the Most Rev. Coleman F. Carroll, 
Catholic Bishop of Miami, for the 
opening invocation. Permanent 
chairman is BCTD Pres. C. J. 
Haggerty. 

Opening day speakers will be 
Mayor Herbert W. White of Bal 
Harbour, Fla.; Sheriff Thomas J. 
Kelly of Dade County; Pres. 
William Owens of the Dade 
County Federation of Labor; 
Pres. Robert Y. Mooty of the 
Florida State Building & Con- 
struction Trades Council; Pres. 
Frank Roche of the Florida AFL- 
CIO; Pres. James A. Brownlow 
of the Metal Trades Dept.; Louis 
Sherman, BCTD general counsel; 
Edward Kelly, labor relations 
manager for the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors. 

The second-day invocation will 
be given by Rev. John H. Halde- 
man, pastor of Allapattah Baptist 
Church. Scheduled speakers are 
Sec. of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg; 
Chairman Richard J. Mitchell of the 
National Joint Board; Executive 
Sec. Peter M. McGavin of the Mari- 
time Trades Dept.; National Dir. 
James L. McDevitt of COPE; James 
Noe, consultant to the Peace Corps. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
will speak on the final day following 
the invocation by Rabbi Eugene 
Labovitz of Temple Ner Tamid. 
Also slated to be heard are Solicitor 
Charles Donahue of the Labor 
Dept.; H. E. Lore of the National 
Contractors Association; Paul M. 
Geary of the Specialty Contractors 
Association, 


FOOD & BEVERAGE 
TRADES DEPT. 


The AFL-CIO’s newest trade 
group, the Food & Beverage Trades 
Dept., will hold its founding con- 
vention, at the Carillon Hotel in 
Miami Beach on Dec. 2. The de- 
partment was chartered by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council at its meet- 
ing last June. 

Harry Poole, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Meat Cutters, who is 
president pro tem of the new de- 
partment, and Daniel E. Conway, 
president of the American Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers and de- 
partment secretary-treasury pro tem, 
expect about 75 delegates represent- 
ing some 750,000 members of nine 
international unions. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
and the heads of other trade depart- 
ments have been invited to speak. 


MARITIME TRADES DEPT. 
About 125 delegates from 29 un- 


ions will attend the convention of 


the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades 
Dept. scheduled for the Hotel 
Americana in Miami Beach for Dec. 
4-6 and will act on a series of res- 
olutions dealing with the maritime 
industry and with the labor move- 
ment generally. 


A long list of speakers headed 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
will be heard. Others scheduled 
are Pres. C. J. Haggerty of the 
Building & Construction Trades 
Dept.; Pres. James A. Brownlow 
of the Metal Trades Dept.; Na- 
tional Dir. James L. McDevitt of 
COPE; Maritime Administrator 
Donald Alexander; George P. De- 
Janey, special assistant to the as- 
sistant secretary of labor for inter- 
national affairs; H. H. Book- 
binder, special assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Also Deputy Dir. George Brown 
of the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of La- 
bor Standards; Pres. John L. Weller 
of Seatrain Lines, Inc.; Max Harri- 
son of the American Maritime As- 
sociation; Gordon Chapman, special 
assistant to the Secretary of State 
as coordinator of international la- 
bor affairs and former secretary- 
treasurer of the State, County & 
Municipal Employes; Dir. Nelson 
Cruikshank of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Social Security, and Donald V. 
Geoffrion, labor relations advisor 
in the Office of Naval Materials. 

Sec. of Labor Arthur J. Gold- 
berg is tentatively scheduled for an 
address. 


UNION LABEL & SERVICE 
TRADES DEPT. 


Memorial services for two officers 
who died since the last convention 
will highlight the SOth convention 
of the AFL-CIO Union Label & 
Service Trades Dept., to be held 
Dec. 4 and 5 in the Medallion 
Room of the Americana Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach. 


To be memorialized are John 
J. Mara, president of both the de- 
partment and the Boot & Shoe 
Workers at the time of his death 
last year, and George L. Googe, 
department vice president and 
secretary-treasurer of the Print- 
ing Pressmen, who died a few 
months «go. 


The department held its silver 
anniversary convention in San Fran- 
cisco in 1959. This is the 50th con- 
vention because of the changes be- 
tween annual and biennial gather- 
ings. 

Scheduled as speakers are AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany; Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler; Pres. 
Paul Hall of the Maritime Trades 
Dept.; Pres. James A. Brownlow of 
the Metal Trades Dept.; Pres. C. 
ie Haggerty of the Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept.; National 
Dir. James L. McDevitt of COPE; 
Harry B. Poole, president pro tem 
of the Food & Beverage Trades 
Dept. 


Also AFL-CIO Organization Dir. 
John W. Livingston; Mrs. Marcella 
S. Beatty, special representative, 
AFL-CIO Auxiliaries; Sec.-Treas. 
Thomas B. Ward of the Canadian 
Labor Congress’ Union Label 
Trades Dept.; Pres. Frank G. Roche 
of the Florida AFL-CIO; Pres. Wil- 
liam Owens of the Dade County 
AFL-CIO; Michael Johnson, di-. 
rector of labor activities for the 
Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Founda- 
tion; John E. Cosgrove, assistant 
director in the Office of Emergency 
Planning, and C. H. Heasley, na- 
tional sales representative for labor 
in the Savings Bond Division of the 
Treasury. 


METAL TRADES DEPT. 


The AFL-CIO Metal Trades 
Dept. will hold its convention in 


Kennedy Tops Guest List 
For AFL-CIO Convention 


The delegates, expected te num- 
ber between 100 and 150, will 
hear 10 speakers headed by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany. 

Other speakers listed include 
Oscar Smith, director of industrial 
relations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission; Adm. M. J. Lawrence, 
head of the Navy’s Office of In- 
dustrial Relations; Sec. of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg; Assistant Sec, 
of Labor Jerry R. Holleman; Ed- 
ward E. Goshen, director of the 
Labor Dept.’s Bureau of —Appren- 
tice Training; Pres. C. J. Haggerty 
of the AFL-CIO Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept.; Pres. Paul 
Hall of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Dept:.; National Dir. James 
L. McDevitt of COPE, and An- 
drew J. Biemiller, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation. 


AFL-CIO AUXILIARIES 


About 100 delegates represent- 
ing some 50 local units and city and 
state councils will attend the con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO Auxili- 
aries, to be held Dec. 7-11 in the 
Americana Hotel. ; 

They will hear addresses by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler; Sec.- 
Treas. Joseph Lewis of the Union 
Label & Service Trades Dept.; Wes- 
ley Reedy, assistant to Schnitzler, 
and three COPE officials—National 
Dir. James L. McDevitt and Mar- 
garet Thornburgh and Esther Mur- 
ray, regional directors of COPE 
women’s activities. 

The Auxiliaries will give a re- 
ception for Mr. and Mrs. Meany 
and Mr. and Mrs. Schnitzler the 
night of Dec. 8. On the evening 
of Dec. 11, the delegates will 
attend a style show. 

Several constitutional changes are 
contemplated and the delegates will 
act on a series of resolutions. 


ILPA 


Editors of nearly 200 union pub- 
lications are scheduled to take part 
in the golden jubilee convention of 
the Intl. Labor Press Association, 
Dec. 4-6 at the Carillon Hotel in 
Miami Beach. 


The labor editors will hear Ag- 
riculture Sec. Orville Freeman re- 
port on the Food for Peace pro- 
gram at the opening session. They 
will hear AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany in an address on Dec. 5. 
That night, at the convention ban- 
quet, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler will present awards to 
the winners of ILPA’s annual jour- 
nalistic contest. 


A. J. Liebling, noted author 
and critic of the American press, 
heads a list of professional news- 
men who will address the con- 
vention, lead workshops and take 
part in panel discussions. Lie- 
bling will speak at the Dec. 6 
session. 

The program also includes talks 
by AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller, Organization 
Dir. John Livingston and COPE 
Dir. James L. McDevitt. 


Other special features include a 
photo journalism workshop con- 
ducted by Wilson Hicks, former 
executive editor of Life Magazine; 
a workshop on readership evalua- 
tion techniques by Carl J. Nelson, 
a leading authority in the field, and 
an evaluation of the prize-winning 
labor publications by Joseph Loftus, 
labor reporter with the New York 
Times and chairman of the group 
of 1961 Harvard University Nie- 
man fellows who judged the con- 
test. 


ILPA is the official organiza- 
tion of AFL-CIO editors. This 
year marks the 50th anniversary of 
the founding of its predecessor or- 


Miami’s Americana Hotel begin- 
ning Dec. 4, 


ganization, the Intl. Labor Press 
of America, 
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Judge Rejects NLRB Bid: 


Injunction Denied 
In Peerless Closing 


Atlanta, Ga.—A federal district judge here has refused to issue 
an injunction sought by the National Labor Relations Board to 
prevent Burlington Industries from closing its Peerless Woolen 
Mills plant at Rossville, Ga.—the only organized mill in the nation’s 


largest textile chain. 


The refusal was a setback. to the® 


NLRB’s newly-launched effort to 
“take the profit out of unfair labor 
practices” by providing immediate 
protection for workers and their 
unions. 

In requesting an injunction to 
prevent Burlington from closing 
the plant before the NLRB has 
had time to act on pending un- 
fair labor practice charges, the 
labor board accused the com- 
pany of “a serious flouting” of 
the law by refusing to bargain 
with the Allied Industrial Werk- 
ers and carrying out a threat to 
close the plant if the 1,600 work- 
ers voted for union representa- 
tion. 

U.S. District Court Judge Frank 
Hooper, in denying the injunction 
request, held that “management has 
the right to liquidate and go out of 
business without the necessity of 
bargaining with its employes con- 
cerning its liquidation.” 

AIW Pres. Carl W. Griepentrog 
said in a statement: “The failure to 
issue an emergency injunction to 
protect the long years of loyal 
service of 1,700 Peerless Woolen 
workers again shows the double 
standard in so much of today’s 
labor-management relations. 

“Injunctions against unions are 
issued almost daily at the drop of 
a company lawyer’s hat but here 
the NLRB, in a commendable at- 
tempt to preserve employment in 
a southern textile town, has been 
rebuffed by old-fashioned argu- 
ments.” 

Approximately half of the mill’s 
workers have already been termi- 
nated and the shutdown is sched- 
uled to be completed by Dec. 31. 

The NLRB said it will go ahead 


Bus Drivers 
Fight Ban on 


Utility Strikes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Wisconsin law requiring compul- 
sory arbitration of _public utility 
disputes. 

@ The Missvuri law interferes 
with the process of collective bar- 
gaining. 

@ Constitutional rights of work- 
ers, including freedom of speech, 
are in effect nullified by the state 
law. 

@ In the specific case, where the 
bus line serves Kansas City, Kan., 
as well as Kansas City, Mo., a Mis- 
souri law is in effect imposed on a 
neighboring state, thus interfering 
with its commerce. 

While the Missouri Supreme 
Court has upheld the constitution- 
ality of the King-Thompson Act, 
this ruling was not reviewed by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. In the ear- 
lier case, involving the Oil Work- 
ers and a St. Louis gas-distribut- 
ing utility, the high court said all 
issues were moot because a new 
contract had been signed and the 
state had ended its seizure of the 
utility. 


The existing contract between the] 


Street Railway Employes and the 
Kansas City bus company expired 
Oct. 31 and the local voted to 
strike after the company refused 
to boost its wage offer above a one- 
half cent an hour increase for each 
year of a three-year contract. Local 
1287 had asked a 38-cent raise 
plus additional benefits in a one- 
year contract agreement. Drivers 
Were paid $2.27 an hour under the 
expired contract. 


as scheduled with a Dec. 11 hear- 
ing before a trial examiner on the 
unfair labor practice charges. The 
agency said no decision had been 
made as to whether the denial of 
an injunction would be appealed. 


Meanwhile the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, which 
had been engaged in an organ- 
izing drive at a Burlington-Peer- 
less mill at Cleveland, Tenn., 40 
miles from Rossville, issued a 
strong condemnation of Burling- 
ton’s labor policies. The Cleve- 
land organizing campaign was 
sharply affected when Burling- 
ton announced its Rossville shut- 
down. 


The TWUA executive council, 
meeting at Charlotte, N. C., adopt- 
ed a resolution describing Burling- 
ton Industries as “the chief pro- 
ponent of one of the textile 
industry’s most cruel anti-worker 
tactics: If you can’t stop your 
employes from organizing, then 
liquidate the plant or move.” 

At the Tennessee plant, the 
TWUA lost an NLRB representa- 
tion vote on Nov. 17, 399 to 292. 
Before the election, the company 
posted references to the closing 
of the Georgia plant on bulletin 
boards. 

The chairman of the board of 
Burlington Industries, J. Spencer 
Love, had warned in a posted no- 
tice to employes at the Tennessee 
plant that the mill had been losing 
money and might have to be closed 
unless the workers show “an under- 
standing of what is required of 
you” and give management “fullest 
cooperation in every way.” 

The TWUA council also de- 
clared that another Burlington 
plant at Cincinnati—where the un- 
ion has been organizing—is being 
closed down. 

Still to be acted on is an NLRB 
request for a temporary injunction 
which would require the West 
Point Mfg. Co. to reinstate three 
workers fired during a TWUA 
organizing drive at an Anderson, 
S. C., mill. District Court Judge 
Robert Martin, Jr., has set Nov. 29 
as the date for a show cause hearing. 


*Ghost Ship’ 
Run to Port 
By Sea Union 


Tampa, Fla.—The Maritime Un- 
ion finally has run the “ghost ship” 
Martha Mac to port. 

Trial Examiner George A. Down- 
ing of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has recommended that 
the ship stop trying to run away 
from NMU and that its owners, 
Gulfcoast Transit Co., be required 
to bargain collectively with the 
union. Also, said Downing, the 
company should cease doing busi- 
ness with a rival private association. 

The company claimed NMU, 
which was the certified bargain- 
ing agent for Martha Mac seamen, 
lost its majority status after a 1960 
strike and after the firm “perma- 
nently replaced” a majority of the 
strikers. Loss of majority status, 
the examiner ruled, does not ab- 
solve an employer from bargain- 
ing with a union. 

During the NMU’s pursuit of the 
Martha Mac it had asked unions 
and labor central bodies in all Gulf 
Coast ports to be on the lookout 
for the “ghost ship” which vanished 
into sea mist after eluding union 


pickets. 


a 20-day hunger strike a few 


liberati 
Ben Bella, Hocine Ait-Ahmed, 


In a cable to FO Gen. Sec. 


French Labor Urged to 
Aid Algerians’ Release 


Five Algerian nationalist leaders imprisoned in France ended 


asked Force Ouvriere, the free French trade union center, to 
use its influence to secure their release. 

A compromise agreement worked out with the aid of Moroc- 
can authorities ended the hunger strike. The five originally 
refused food to win political rights for all Algerian prisoners 
in France, but later broadened their goal to include their own 


The Algerian leaders, all of cabinet rank, were Mohammed 
med Boudiaf and Rahab Bitat. 


Pres. George Meany had charged they were “originally kid- 
naped by the same reactionary forces now secking to subvert 
the government of France and impose their dictatorship on 
the French as well as the Algerian people.” 

“Freedom for these five and the other unjustly imprisoned 
Algerian nationalists,” Meany said in his cable, “would clear 
the way for resumption of negotiations to end the tragic war 
in Algeria, greatly improve prospects for peace and friend- 
ship between the French and Algerian peoples, and strengthen 
the forces dedicated to making democracy and human freedom 
invincible in France and Algeria.” 

Some 4,000 other Algerians imprisoned in France ended a 
19-day hunger strike 24 hours before their leaders. They acted 
under an agreement, approved by Ben Bella, which specified 
they would be regarded as political rather than criminal prison- 
ers, and hence would be held under less confining conditions. 


days after the AFL-CIO had 


Mohammed Khider, Moham- 


Sidhieat- Dethicuons: AFL-CIO 


NERB Vote Ordered 
In Runaway-Flag Case 


(Continued from Page 1) 


shippers’ “American Committee for 


Flags of Necessity.” 

The NMU petitioned for an 
election two years ago, following 
the signing of union cards by 
375 of the crewmen on board. 
the ships, operated by Empresa 
Houdurena de Valpores, a 
UFCO subsidiary. The NMU 
represents seamen on 20 United 
Fruit vessels which fly the U.S. 
flag. 

United Fruit argued that U‘S. 
laws do not extend to its Hon- 
duran-flag ships because it does not 
employ the seamen and charters 
the ships from Empresa. 

Board Chairman Frank W. Mc- 
Culloch and three NLRB members 
said the record shows that “Em- 
presa’s maritime operations are a 
part of a single integrated opera- 
tion under continuous, direct con- 
trol . . . of United Fruit and are 
an essential part of a seagoing en- 
terprise located in and directed 
from the U.S. and engaged in the 
commerce of this nation.” 

The board’s order recited these 
facts: UFCO is a New Jersey cor- 
poration with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, with 8.5 million of its 8.7 mil- 
lion shares of stock owned by citi- 
zens of the U.S.; the bulk of its 
trade between U.S. ports and Latin 
American locations is carried large- 
ly on ships owned or chartered by 
UFCO; the company’s import busi- 
ness exceeds $1 million a year. 


The issue was not, the ma- 
said, whether the law 
should “follow U.S. investments 
abroad” but whether the ship- 
ping involved is essentially ship- 
ping of this nation—and they 
ruled that it is. 


The NMU and other maritime 
unions, alarmed by dwindling jobs 
due to the registration of Ameri- 


Clause on Job Bias 
Asked in Contracts 


Providence—The Rhode Island 
AFL-CIO has urged all affiliated lo- 
cal unions to negotiate contract 
clauses or policy statements out- 
lawing discrimination in_ hiring. 
A model contract clause was 
drafted by a committee headed by 
state central body officers and 
Lawrence N. Spitz of the Steel- 
workers. 


can ships under foreign flags, have 
been carrying their fight to the 
board, which upheld the union po- 
sition in three recent cases—those 
of West India Fruit & Steamship 
Co., Peninsular & Occidental 
Steamship Co., and Eastern Ship- 
ping Corp. 


Auto Workers 
Set Deadline 
At Studebaker 


The Auto Workers set a strike. 
deadline of Nov. 30 for a new con- 
tract with the Studebaker-Packard 
Corp. after reaching a _ tentative 
agreement with the Budd Mfg. Co. 
on a new national contract, sub- 
ject to local settlements on or be- 
fore midnight Nov. 29. 

The negotiations in each case fol- 


tlowed the pattern set earlier this 


year in auto industry ‘negotiations— 

UAW votes to authorize: a’ strike 

if necessary, the setting of a ‘strike 

deadline, .and . national. agreements 

subject to local-level settlements. 

Studebaker-Packard, which 

employs 6,800 UAW members at 
South Bend, Ind., had made no 
major concessions before the un- 
jon took a strike vote and set a 
deadline. The contract expires 
Nov. 3€. 


The union-Budd agreement will 
give 12,300 workers at four com- 
pany plants in Indiana, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania the economic 
benefits won earlier from auto’s 
Big Three, UAW said. Negotia- 
tions on local plant agreements are 
continuing. 

At the Chrysler Corp., last of 
the Big Three to settle, UAW Vice 
Pres. Norman Matthews announced 
that a 2-1 majority of the union’s 
60,000 Chrysler workers had voted 
to ratify a new three-year con- 
tract. Members in four plants 
have voted no. 

Earlier the union reached agree- 
ment on national issues with the 
Bendix Corp., employing 15,000 in 
nine California, Indiana, Michigan, 
New Jersey and New York plants, 
and settled on an auto-type agree- 
ment for 2,200 Maytag Co. work- 
ers in Iowa. One new feature is 
a year-end bonus plan for Maytag 


workers. 


Non-Farm Jobs Gain: 
Idle Rate Still 6.8% 


Non-farm employment rose by a more than a seasonal 168,000 
to an all-time record of 55.2 million in October, according to the 
Labor Dept.’s detailed report for the month. 


The detailed figures brought no change from the previous an- 
nouncement that unemployment was at the rate of 6.8 percent of 
the labor force. Although the job® 


situation has improved over the 
months, the labor force has also 
grown. 

Normally there is little change 
in the number of jobs in indus- 
tries other than agriculture be- 
tween September and October. 
The increase in trade, govern- 
ment, finance and other serv- 
ices raised the total beyond the 
previous monthly high of 55.1 
million, set in December 1959, 
and above the 54,387,000 of 
May 1960, regarded as the start 
of the current recession. 

Since February, when the reces- 
sion low point of 52.5 million non- 
agriculture jobs was reached, pay- 
rolls in this category have gone up 
by 2.7 million workers. 


Factory jobs were down by 65,-| . 


000, which is about seasonal for 
the September-October period, to 
16,598,000. 

Factory workers’ earnings rose to 
a record high in October as the aver- 
age workweek increased by 36 min- 
utes to 40.3 hours and average 
hourly earnings went up two cents 
to a record $2.35. The new weekly 
average, before taxes, is $94.71. 
This was $1.51 more than the pre- 
vious record of $93.20 set in July; 
$2.05 higher than the $92.66 of Sep- 
tember, and $4.59 more than in Oc- 
tober 1960, when the average was 
$90.14. 

For October the labor force was 
71.8 million or nearly 700,000 more 
than a year earlier. 


Workers unemployed 15 weeks 

or longer totaled 1.2 million, vir- 

‘tually unchanged from September. 
Seymour Wolfbein, the depart- 
ment’s manpower expert, called the 
boosts in employment, hours and 
earnings “significant.” He said he 
was “hopeful” that the rate of un- 


employment will show a decrease 
next month. 


AFL-CIO Joins in 
Homage to Rayburn 


The AFL-CIO was repre- 
sented at the funeral of House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn in Bon- 
ne Tex., by Vice Pres. Wil- 

m C, Doherty, president of. 
the Letter Carriers, and Dir. 
Andrew J. Biemiller of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Legisla- 
tion, who had served in the 
House under Rayburn. 

America lost “one of her 
finest citizens and most faith- 
ful servants” in Rayburn, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said im sending his condol- 
ences te Rayburn’s sisters, 
and brother. 

“Mr. Sam was a giant of 
a man who loved his country, 
and the mation returned that 
affection a hundredfold,” he 
centinued. “The men and 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., NOVEMBER 25, 1961. 


e e 
Thanksgiving 1961 

ON THANKSGIVING 1961, as the nation pauses to offer 
thanks for the world’s highest living standards and the. bless- 

ings of freedom, a new blight is spreading over the land. 
This new blight—the revival of the “radical right” can endanger 
both the living standards and the freedom that we celebrate this 
Thanksgiving. On the altar of an hysterical and grotesquely dis- 


torted anti-communism these reactionary groups are willing to a 


sacrifice democracy itself. 


The labor movement is a primary target of the ultra-conserva- 
tive, radical right as it has been since these groups first formed 
to thwart organization of workers striving to secure the fundamen- 
tal rights of industrial democracy. 


Labor has fought the reactionaries in the battle of the “open 
shop” triggered by the National Association of Manufacturers at 
the turn of the century. It fought them on the union-busting “Amer- 
ican Plan” that followed World War I. It has been doing battle 
with these same groups since World War II, the forces that stimulat- 
ed and poured millions of dollars into the campaign to secure re- 
strictive and punitive labor legislation in the form of Taft-Hartley 
and Landrum-Griffin. 

x * * 

AND AT THIS MOMENT these same groups are behind the 
drive to secure passage of so-called “right-to-work” laws in a dozen 
states as a further attack on the collective bargaining strength of 
American unions. 


The attack on the labor movement from the radical right en- 
compasses also an attack on labor’s support for progressive so- 
cial and economic programs, the equation of this support with 
“socialism.” In the narrow, know-nothingism of fear without 
understanding this is translated into “communism.” 


The American labor movement knows something of communism, 
for it has long been a prime target for infiltration by the subversive 
forces of totalitarianism. 
the battle from the first and were deeply involved in totally de- 
feating Communist attempts to win footholds in the unions. 

‘\. The greatest weapon in labor’s hands in that struggle was the 
progress made in coping with the problems of workers. The Com- 
munists were defeated within the labor movement because the 
unions proved that the road to progress and the road to a better 
life was through freedom and democracy. 
x *k* * 

THE HISTORICAL LINE of the reactionary right is clearly 
delineated for the labor movement—the weakening and eventual 
destruction of free trade unions, the bulwark of democracy and the 
force most feared by the Communists. 


The current revival of the radical right is a threat not only 
to labor but to the nation. The potential destructiveness of the 
ultra-conservatives rests on their ability and capacity to poison 
free and open discussion in a period when this discussion is vital 
to formulation of policy to meet effectively and roll back the 
worldwide Communist threat to peace and freedom. 


America must be ready to endure the frustrations and the dis- 
appointments and the costs of an endless cold war—a war of 
nerves, dollars and above all ideas; a war to preserve and extend 
liberty without obliterating mankind in the process. The rise of 
the radical right is a threat to America’s strength in this struggle 
with tyranny and terror. 
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The free trade unions of America joined | : 


Pilgrim’s Progress en 


Channeled in New Directions: 


The following is excerpted from an article 
in the November 1961 issue of the Workmen's 
Circle Call by Shelley Appleton, manager of 
Local 23, Ladies’ Garment Workers, in New 
York City, entitled “American Labor at'75.” 


HE “CRISIS OF AMERICAN LABOR” has 

become a familiar theme to those who follow 
the writing of labor experts. Now in its 75th 
year, the labor movement is reportedly past its 
peak, baffled by its problems, torn by internal 
tensions, and saddled with leaders who are either 
stodgy or corrupt. It is a dismaying inventory. 
Fortunately, it is far from being an accurate one. 
The labor movement is no longer, of course, 
the crusade it was in the Thirties. In the Thirties, 
it was a vehicle of rebellion against grinding pov- 
erty and the harsh, unqualified despotism of the 
boss. Those who lived through that period re- 
member the $2 pay checks, the company towns, 
the yellow dog contracts, the Memorial Day 
massacre in Chicago. 


In any event, beginning in the Thirties, the 
American labor movement achieved an im- 
mense success. It acquired millions of mem- 
bers, hundreds of millions of dollars, mainly in 
health and welfare trust funds, and far-reaching 
economic and political influence. Naturally, it 
also acquired some problems. The underdog, 
when successful, begins to resemble, in the pub- 
lic mind, a dragon, 


One resuit has been Taft-Hartley, Landrum- 
Griffin, “right-to-work” laws and, in many areas of 
the country, an aggressively anti-labor attitude by 
public officials, all of which have made organizing 
extremely difficult. “Why aren’t labor unions 


-| growing?” ask the critics. The answer is, “Because 


it’s hard to grow in the face of so much opposi- 
tion.” 

But that is only part of the answer. The fact 
is that unions have changed a great deal with 
success. Once they were primarily organizing 
agencies. Now they have become vast institu- 
tions beset by all kinds of complex administrative 
problems. Also, the spirit and demands of their 
membership have changed. Weekly wages for 
factory workers are now in the neighborhood of 
$95. Many workers’ families, with more than 
one income, have earnings of eight or nine thou- 
sand a year. 

It would be naive to expect the union that rep- 
resents this worker to have the same tone as the 
one that represented him,.or sought to represent 


him, years ago. The drive now is not for indus- 


Idealism, Courage of the 30s 
Still Found Pervading Labor 


trial democracy, but for a few. cents more an.. 
hour and perhaps some new. fringe benefit,, 

Naturally, the techniques have Sage the fervor: 

has abated. 
The truth of the matter, aaa is that, in 
many respects, labor leaders today are showing 
more idealism and more courage than they did 
in the Thirties. In the Thirties, for example, very 
little was done to combat racial discrimination 
in the labor movement. Critics of discrimination 
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in the labor movement were lonely, scorned and, 
above all, ineffectual. The same was true of 
critics of racketeering. 


How different the situation has been in recent. 
years. There has been a real drive to end racial 
discrimination. Unions have dropped restrictions 
against Negro workers. They have become the 
main supporters of fair employment practice leg- 
islation from New York to California. They are 
now among the most consistent spokesmen for 
desegregation in schools, housing and other areas 
of public life. 


THE SIGNIFICANT FACT is that labor, al- 
though it has been scathingly criticized on this 
point, has done far more than any comparable 
group within the American community. It is a 
matter of record that many employers’ groups and 
individual employers have used racist propaganda 
to combat union organization. Ironically, unions 
that have been criticized for not doing enough 
against discrimination have been savagely de- 
nounced in the South for doing too much. Their 


contributions to the NAACP, for example, have’ 


been widely publicized as part of the anti-labor 
drive in the South. Yet this has not deterred the 
AFL-CIO from continuing to press for an end 
to all discrimination. 

Labor now possesses at least as much ideal- 
ism or morality—call it what you will—as it 
possessed during an earlier period when these 
qualities were more often attributed to it. In 
fact, any realistic comparison would clearly 
come down heavily in favor of today’s labor 
moveinent, 

Labor leadership today is called upon to make 
a tremendous effort to work out new techniques 


for dealing with contemporary problems. I think . 


the situation requires it. However, looking back 
down the road, not to 1886 when the AFL was 


founded, but to the 1930s when the modern labor. 


movement really originated, we seem to have 
travelled quite a distance. I, for one, take a 
great deal of pride in it. 
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Morgan Says: 


By Edward P. Morgana 
(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p. m. EST.) 


RES. KENNEDY HAS DONE his administra- 

tion and, more importantly, the country at large 
a service by demonstrating on his West Coast 
trip how the fringe extremists on both sides of 
the political thoroughfare are left-footing it to- 
gether. 

Scoring alike the radi- 
cal right and the fanatical 
far left, the President re- 
marked in Seattle that 
“it is a curious fact that 
each of these extreme op- 
posites resembles the 
other. Each believes that 
we have only two choices: 
appeasement or war, 
suicide or surrender, 
humiliation or holocaust, 
to be either Red or dead. 
Each side sees only ‘hard’ 
and ‘soft’ nations, hard and soft policies, hard 
and soft men . . . 3 one group believes that any 
peaceful solution means appeasement; the other 
believes that any arms build-up means war... . 
In short, while both extremes profess to be the 
true realists of our time, neither could be more 
unrealistic,” or, the President added, be doing 
the country a greater disservice by sowing doubt, 
confusion and fear with speciously over-simplified 
solutions to highly complicated problems. 

In Los Angeles Kennedy singled out for at- 
tack the sacred shibboleth of the radical right that 
the real Communist menace is not from abroad 
but from inside the country. Indeed, though the 
President was picketed by representatives of both 
left and right, he made it clear his main target 
was the right-wing extremism which has been 
flourishing with well-heeled encouragement in 
Southern California, Texas and some other in- 
land areas from Salt Lake City to St. Louis. 

Of course, the right wing will not now cease 
its flapping. It may flap even more hysterical- 
ly. But what the President has done is to give 
more courage and impetus to the efforts of re- 
sponsible citizens at the grass roots to show up 
these thrashing flights for the wild and dan- 


Morgan 


gerous gyrations they are. 

On the whole the information media; press 
and broadcasting together, are doing an aggres- 
sively better job than they did during the scourge 
of McCarthyism in putting these movements of 
madness into true perspective. This may ac- 
count, in part, for the heartening shrinkage of 
timidity on many college campuses and com- 


Weaknesses of Radical Right 
Spotlighted in Kennedy Blasts 


munity centers in discussing controversial issues. 

Still, it can get awfully cold and lonely out 
there on the limb of intelligent dissent. Jobs can 
be threatened, reputations besmirched—-whether 
in Hollywood or at P-TA meetings—simply by 
expressing unpopular opinions. But it is amaz- 
ing and refreshing how much a supporting opinion 
from a place like the White House can help com- 
bat the subversive powers of fanaticism. 


THAT BEING SAID, it is double the pity 
when individuals and institutions of power and in- 
fluence fail to show the courage of their expressed 
convictions. In its issue of September 1, Life 
Magazine sardonically noted the commercial suc- 
cess and far right-wing tendencies of an outfit 
called the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade 
whose gatherings it likened to non-religious 
“revival meetings.” Just a month ago the Cru- 
sade, headed by a former Australian doctor 
named Fred C. Schwarz, held a big three-hour 
rally in the Hollywood Bowl attended by a num- 
ber of film luminaries and billed as Hollywood’s 
answer to Communism. The whole affair was 
televised in 33 cities in six western states at a 
cost approaching, reportedly, $60,000, a tab 
picked up by three large business sponsors—The 
Richfield Oil Company, the Schick Safety Razor 
Company and the Technicolor Corporation. 

Who should appear among the movie stars 
in front of the camera eye but the publisher of 
Life Magazine, C. D. Jackson. He publicly 
apologized to Dr. Schwarz for Life’s “over- 
simplified misinterpretation” of the Crusade, a 
movement which Jackson then, in effect, pro- 
ceeded to embrace. 

After the Life item appeared, the magazine re- 
portedly was besieged with protests from readers 
and supposedly was threatened with the cancel- 
lation of several million dollars worth of advertis- 
ing. These pressures may have had nothing to 
do with Jackson’s dramatic action but the latter 
put Life, a foe of extremism in the past, in un- 
usual company— including that of W. Cleo Skou- 
sen, ex-FBI agent and former Salt Lake City 
police chief. Now one of Schwarz’s principal 
lieutenants, Skousen on that same rally program 
urged breaking diplomatic relations with Moscow, 
a full-scale investigation of the State Dept. and 
withdrawal from the UN unless its charter is 
revised. 

The radical right, in one form or another, 
has always been with us. If we can resist Com- 
munist subversion from within, and we can, 
we ought to be able to thwart the radicals of 
reaction too. They have money and a musty 
aura of respectability but their biggest inventory 
is their capacity to be utterly ridiculous. Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s even-tempered observations 
have spotlighted this weakness but we must 
keep the spotlight on. 


Food, Water Contamination Viewed 


As Chief Danger from Test Fallout 


The U.S. Public Health Service will warn the American public if radioactive fallout from the Soviet 


Union’s nuclear bomb tests approaches a danger point, Dr. John D. Porterfield, deputy U.S. surgeon 
general, declared on As We See It, public service interview program produced by the AFL-CIO over 


the ABC radio network. 


o ‘Fortunately, we have time in two respects,” Dr. Porterfield said. 
do not result in immediate radia- 


“The current tests by the Russians 


The deputy surgeon general said 
studies are being made “on meth- 
ods of replacing the radioactive ele- 
ments in the human body by dilut- 


tion of our population. The radio- 
«tive material goes up into the 
timosphere, floats around and then 
it comes down. I suspect some of 
it will not come down until next 
pring. So we have time to study 
What will happen and where it will 
happen.” 

Porterfield said this country is 
“concerned not so much with ‘the 
immediate radiation from a hot 
fallout as we are with its contami- 
lation of food supply. In such 
Cases, a person may take into his 

ly more concentration of radio- 
tivity than he should.” 


Counter measures, he said, would 
include “such things as changing 
the ‘water supply from one which 
® at a very high level of radio- 
tivity to one which is lower” and 
“conversion of the diet from cer- 
lin fresh foods to processed or| 
fanned foods.” 


JOHN D. PORTERFIELD 


ing them out or overpowering them 
with some non-radioactive  ele- 
ments.” Farmers, for example, 
might be asked to take their cows 
out of the fields “and let them eat 
hay that has been stored in the 
barns from a previous year when 
there had not been so much radio- 
activity, or where the hay has had 
a chance to cool off.” 

Porterfield said studies have 
shown that fallout in the United 
States “averaged over a period of a 
week or two,” does not tend to be 
concentrated in any one part of 
the country more than another. 

So far, he observed, the exact 
harmful limit of radioactivity has 
not been determined. He pointed 
out, however, that “the human spe- 
cies has developed and flourished in 
the presence of radiation from na- 
tural resources—from geological 
formations and various elements in 


the soil—from solar rays.” 
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THE OBITUARIES on Speaker Sam (nate did leis: than justice 
to the key role he played a quarter of a century ago in the build- - 
ing of the legislative record of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal. 
It was. natural that they emphasized his long service as speaker and 
as a commanding figure in three Democratic National Conven- 
tions. But his earlier work as an architect of reform would have 
made his career a distinguished one. 

Former Sen. Hugo L. Black (now a Supreme Court justice) 
and former Sen. Burton K. Wheeler were pilloried by Roosevelt’s 
enemies for the leading roles they played in pushing through the 
Public Utilities Holding Co. Act. of 1935. The bill passed, never- 
theless, and Rayburn was the House sponsor as powerful chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee. 


Rayburn in 1936 was sponsor with the late Sen. George W. 
Norris of the Rural Electrification Act, which brought electricity 
to more than 90 percent of America’s farms, The bill was fought 
bitterly by the utility lobby as sheer socialism, and has remained 
the target of continuing flank attacks. Rayburn’s championship 
of the law helped keep the REA intact. 

The 1934 Rayburn was sponsor of bills creating two major regu- 
latory agencies—the Securities & Exchange Commission and the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

* * * 

THESE MATTERS should be remembered not only because Mr. 
Sam deserves to have his services recalled but also for the light they 
throw upon the role which can be played by a Texas Democrat. 

The little community of Bonham, where the speaker lived except 
when Congress was in session, is by no means a Deep South area. 
It is not torn and ravaged by conscience over the rights of Negro 
citizens as Deep South states are. But it is a rural area, and from 
such rural areas many members of the House approach national 
affairs with a desperate emotional desire to turn back the forces 
of change. 

Mr. Sam was part of the forces of change. He was preemi- 
nently a national Democrat. He found himself in harmony with 
the tides that were running. And he never lacked support from 
his constituents. 

Many tend to look on the South as monolithic but it is not. The 
New Deal reforms could never have been put through without 
southern Democrat support, and there is still a strong strain of 
populism that gives a potential of support for New Frontier economic 
programs if Pres. Kennedy can find a way to evoke it. Mr. Sam was 
its symbol—not doctrinaire, never, disloyal to his own section and 
state, but a Texan and a Southerner who served them better because 
he gave his overriding devotion to the national interest. 

* * * 

SEN. BARRY GOLDWATER of Arizona is enjoying a vogue 
in right-wing Republican circles because he has proclaimed and 
made capital of his conservatism. Mention of the Goldwater name 
in connection with the 1964 Republican presidential nomination 
needs to be set in context. 


It is not difficult for an articulate, personally attractive con- 
servative to win a following among the hordes of mossback in- 
dustrialists who have for years financed extremist groups of right- 
wingers. 

Goldwater is also affectionately regarded by veteran Republican 
partisans who hold most positions of power in the Republican 
congressional leadership. But these groups do not control the 
Republican conventions that nominate presidential candidates. Gold- 
water was in Atlanta the other day, bidding for support from the 
southern segregationists. The bitter-end segregationists were defeated 
in Atlanta itself in a recent election. It seems unlikely that Repub- 
licans who control national conventions would nominate a candi- 
date, to face voters all over the country, who says he doesn’t think 
the Supreme Court’s school desegregation decisions are “necessarily” 
the law of the land. 
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A ONE-TIME STAFF MEMBER of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, Rep.-Elect Henry Gonzalez 


for redress of grievances. 


Right of Petition Upheld: 
Court Restores Job 
Of Federal Worker. 


The Government Employes have won a major court test estab- 
lishing the right of federal civilian employes to petition Congress 


U.S. Dist. Judge Alexander Holtzoff ordered the government to 
reinstate Robert Steck, who had been fired from his job at a Marine 


Corps installation at Barrow, Calif., 
after he circulated a petition to his 
congressman asking an investigation 
of working conditions at the base. 
Holtzoff specifically upheld the 
claim by AFGE General Counsel 


|| Edward L. Merrigan that the Navy 


regulations under which Steck was 


fee | fired violated a provision of the Civil 


(D-Tex.), dropped in at the union’s New York headquarters after his election to Congress for a chat 
with his former boss, ILG Pres. David Dubinsky (left). Gonzalez formerly was ILG education di- 


rector stationed in San Antonio. 


Government, Labor Officials Hail 
AFSCME on 25th Anniversary 


Hailed by Pres. Kennedy for its “progressive influence” in improving the welfare of state and local 
government workers and warmed by the plaudits of other notables, the State, County & Municipal 
Employes started its second quarter-century of existence with a testimonial dinner at which a speaker 
called it “the fastest-growing union in America.” ; 

AFSCME Pres. Arnold Zander was honor guest at a silver anniversary banquet in Washington, 


D. C., arranged by the union’s® 


executive board, and received trib- 
utes from Auto Workers Pres. Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, Labor Sec. Arthur J. 
Goldberg and Gov. Gaylord Nel- 
son (D) of Wisconsin, former 
member of the AFSCME staff when 
headquarters were at Madison, Wis. 
Sec. Leo Kramer of the Silver 
Anniversary Committee said pro- 
ceeds of the affair will go toward 
establishing scholarship funds in 
Zander’s name at the Harvard 
University trade union program 
and at Ruskin College of Oxford 
University in England. 
Kennedy’s message of greeting 
pointed out that the public service 
is “an old and honorable profes- 


sion,” and that nearly 9 million men 


and women in America on all levels 
of public life are giving their time 
and effort to government work. 

“Your union has exerted a pro- 
eressive influence toward improv- 
ing the welfare of state and local 
government workers,” he said. 

“It is appropriate on this anni- 
versary that you should honor your 
founder and _ president, Arnold 
Zander, who has exercised such en- 
lightened and responsible leader- 
ship.” 

Sees Increasing Role 

Predicting that, as a growing 
society demands more and better 
government service, AFSCME will 
need to play an increasing role in 
the social process, Kennedy said “I 
am confident you will perform” 


Federal Aid Held Vital 
To Save Arts Heritage 


(Continued from Page 1) 
obviously are substandard,” Kenin 
told the subcommittee: 

“The only practical solution to 
save our dying musical heritage is 
help in the form of government sub- 
sidy,” out of federal, state and local 
funds. 

Kenin contrasted government 
concern for “two breeds of trum- 
peiers—the whooping crane and 
the musician”—by concluding 
that the money the government 
has spent to preserve the whoop- 
ers “would finance a Federal Arts 
Council for a hundred years.” 

The Arts Council was proposed 
in-a bill introduced in the last Con- 
gress by Rep. Frank Thompson, 
Jr.. (D-N. J.), chairman of the 
subcommittee which concluded 
hearings here and will meet at a 
later date in Washington, D. C., 
and San Francisco. The bill was 
blocked in 1960, Thompson said, 
by ridicule, such as a suggestion 
that poker playing should be con- 
sidered a fine art. 

Witnesses told of financial losses 
suffered by several famous groups 
whose musicians have rebelled 
against contract conditions. The 
Metropolitan Opera, the New York 
Philharmonic, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra were mentioned in the sub- 
committee’s call. 

Labor Sec. Arthur Goldberg sent 
a message commending the subcom- 


mittee for its study and saying that 
the cultural arts are important to 
the nation’s image and its interna- 
tional prestige. 


Stokowski Asks Aid 


The witnesses included Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, who said 
states and cities should cooperate 
with the federal government in sub- 
sidizing the arts, and Sec. Herman 
Shumlin of the New York League 
of Theaters who urged elimination 
of the 10 percent federal admis- 
sions tax on theaters, tax easements 
for performers and a 5 percent tax 
on television revenues to subsidize 
the dramatic arts. 

Pres. Ralph Bellamy of Actors’ 
Equity said in a statement that 
only 12 percent of Equity’s mem- 
bers earn $5,000 or more per 
year. Some 55 percent of those 
employed earned an average of 
less than $1,000, he wrote. 

Exec. Sec. Donald F. Conaway 
of the Television & Radio Artists 
filed a statement showing that 
14,318 of the union’s 20,000 mem- 
bers earned less than $1,000 during 
1959 and that the average earnings 
were $2,937. 

Rep. Robert N. Giaimo (D- 
Conn.), author of a House resolu- 
tion which created the inquiry, 
called for “relief from the sources 
now benefiting handsomely at the 
musicians’ expense”—the juke box 
and canned music and radio in- 


dustries. 


with the same devotion and public 
spirit as in the first 25 years. 


Goldberg told the audience: 
“You have done well,” and com- 
plimented the union for “out- 
standing leadership, honesty, in- 
tegrity and responsibility” in a 
sensitive field. He announced that 
a presidential task force on fed- 
eral employe-management rela- 
tions, which he heads, will report 
its findings by the end of No- 
vember. 


Reuther recalled the organizing 
days of 1936 when the Auto Work- 
ers and State, County had about 
9,000 members each and were “op- 
erating on high-octane inspiration.” 
In the past year, he said, AFSCME 
has “grown faster than any other 
union in America.” 


Saying that labor has two essen- 
tial jobs—to organize the unor- 
ganized and to unionize the organ- 
ized—Reuther said it can always 
meet the challenge from without 
but “the real challenge is within.” 


Standards Raised 


Gov. Nelson said he has “always 
been impressed by the quality of 
the leadership” of AFSCME which 
is helping to “raise standards by 
trying to improve the quality of 
public administration.” 

Kramer recalled that Zander quit 
a secure state job in 1932 to join a 
local federally chartered by the 
former AFL in fighting a bill to 
take 10,000 Wisconsin state em- 
ployes out of civil service, and won 
a charter for a national union of 
state, county and municipal em- 
ployes. 

Said Zander of the 25 years since 
the chartering: *They’ve been good 
years. It is impossible to do a good 
job on behalf of public employes 
without doing a good job for the 
public.” 


Furniture Workers 
End Arkansas Strike 


New York—Furniture Workers 
Local 270 has settled a month-long 
strike against the Ballman-Cum- 
mings Furniture Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., with an agreement giving the 
300 workers a wage rise in each 
year of a two-year contract and a 
contract clause providing mutual 
agreement or arbitration on job 
rates. 

UFWA Pres. Morris Pizer said 
Local 270 is continuing a_five- 
month strike against the Fort Smith 
Chair Co., whose 200 employes 


walked out on June 1. 


Service Act guaranteeing federal 
employes the right to petition Con- 
gress or furnish information to 
members of Congress. 

He held that this protection of 
the right of petition holds even if 
the government challenges the 
accuracy of allegations made in 
the petition. Holtzoff also said 
that the fact that the petition was 
circulated during working hours 
was not cause for disciplinary 
action “unless it can be shown 
there was a serious disruption of 
work and a substantial loss of 
time.” 

The AFGE brought the court test 
under its Legal Rights Fund, set up 
through voluntary contributions by 
the union’s members to finance 
court cases involving important mat- 
ters of principle or affecting large 
groups of workers. 

Steck circulated his petition in 
August 1958. The following month, 
he was served with a dismissal no- 
tice charging him with having vio- 
lated a Navy regulation prohibiting 
“petitions which are designed to in- 
fluence congressional action” on the 
ground that such a petition is a 
violation of the Anti-Lobbying Act. 


Reinstated—Fired Again 

The AFGE fought the dismissal 
and it was eventually cancelled on 
an appeal to the Secretary of the 
Navy on the ground that the 
charges were not specific. 

Steck was reinstated but almost 
immediately afterwards was again 
given a dismissal notice, this time 
charging him with having: 

@ Circulated a petition without 
prior approval of the commanding 
officer of the base. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


been undertaken by any congres- 
sional body. 

The COPE study for 1960 is in- 
complete, since it lists only those 
contributors who also appeared in 
the report on 1956 campaign spend- 
ing issued by the Gore subcom- 
mittee, COPE National Dir. James 
L. McDevitt cautioned. The list 
also is limited to contributions made 
by individuals in the states where 
their companies are headquartered, 
McDevitt noted. 

COPE’s limited listing breaks 
down as follows: 

@ Officials of the 100 largest 
military prime contractors dealing 
with the federal government gave 
$530,720 to the Republicans, $31,- 
700 to the Democrats and $1,000 
to Americans for Constitutional Ac- 
tion. 
@ Officials of 88 corporations 
participating in atomic energy pro- 
grams gave $188,075 to the Re- 
publicans and $4,500 to the Demo- 
crats. 

@ Officials of the 47 leading 
underwriters, of investment bonds 
gave $185,340 to the Republicans, 
$3,000 to the Democrats. 


@ Officials of the 37 leading ad- 


@ Circulating it during working 
hours. 

@ Including false _ charges 
against the commanding officer in 
the petition. 

@ “Haras:ing” employes by 
asking them to sign it. 

Steck appealed the second dis- 
missal to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which threw out the charge 
of . “harassing” employes but sus- 
tained the dismissal on the other 
grounds. 

The AFGE has a companion suit 
in the U.S. Court of Claims seeking 
back pay for Steck in addition to 
the reinstatement ordered by the 
federal district court. A summary 
judgment granting the back pay is 
anticipated in view of the reinstate- 
ment order. 


Walsh-HealeyHikes 
Set in Chemicals 


In an amended determination 
under the Walsh-Healey Act, Sec. 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg has 
announced increases in minimum 
wages in the miscellaneous chem- 
ical products and preparations in- 
dustry which will apply to contracts 
offered by the federal government 
after Dec. 4. 


The industry has had a minimum 
rate of $1.15 an hour since Sept. 
25. For the future it was divided® 
into two sections. } 

Products Group 1° with a new 
minimum of $1.42 an hour includes’ 
specialty cleaning, polishing and 
Sanitation preparations; surface ac- 
tive agents, finishing agents and 
sulfonated oils and assistants; and 
agricultural chemicals. 


Products Group 2 with a mini- 
mum ‘wage of $1.80 includes ad- 
hesives, glues, mucilage, cements 
and sizes; gelatin; household tints, 
dyes and bleaches; bluings; writing 
inks; essential oils; industrial com- 
pounds; automotive chemicals, and 
evaporated salt. 


(OP-Business Tie Seen 
In Campaign Fund Study 


vertising agencies gave $17,600 to 
the Republicans, $3,000 to the 
Democrats. i 

@ Officials of the 29 largest oil 
companies gave $157,600 to the 
Republicans, $6,500 to the Demo- 
crats. 

@ Officials of the 17 leading cer- 
tified airline companies gave $63,- 
475 to the Republicans, $9,263 to 
the Democrats and $500 to Amer- 
icans for Constitutional Action. 

@ Officials of the 10 leading ra-_ 
dio and television license-holders 
gave $20,500 to the Republicans, . 
nothing to the Democrats. 

Largest contribution found by — 

COPE was $22,500 given the 

Republicans by Mr. and Mrs. ° 
Spencer T. Olin of the Olin — 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. ; 

The total listed for Americans” 
for Constitutional Action came» 
from contributions of $500 each by 
Loyd Wright of Trans World Air- 
lines, who also gave $500 to the 
Republicans; Frederick V. Geier of 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
whe gave $3,500 to the Repub- 
licans; and Adm. Lewis L. Straus 
of Radio Corporation of America, 
who was chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission under Pres. 
Eisenhower. 
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GOP Leads in Redistricting of Congress 


Party Gains 4 Seats 


Page Seven 


In New York Shuffle 


Republicans moved into the lead in the battle for political advan- 
tage in the redistricting of Congress as the New York GOP pushed 
through a frankly gerrymandered reshuffle which is expected to 


cost the Democrats six seats and 


ensure the election of four addi- 


tional Republican members of the House. The state will lose two 


seats for the 1962 elections as a®- 


result of population changes dis- 
closed in the 1960 census. 

As the AFL-CIO News went 
to press, a special session of the 
Illinois legislature was making a 
last ditch effort to break a dead- 
lock on redistricting. A biparti- 
san legislative committee report- 
edly had agreed on a compromise 
setting up 11 districts likely to go 
Democratic, -11 leaning Repub- 
lican and two closely-divided dis- 
tricts. The state, which lost one 
seat, now is represented by 14 
Democrats and 11 Republicans, 

Three other closely-divided states 
—Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
Minnesota—have been unable to 
agree on redistricting and, since all 
Jose seats under the reapportion- 
ment of Congress, face the uncer- 
tainty of statewide at-large elections. 
Forty-seven representatives will be 
elected from the three states, a drop 
of six from the present total repre- 
sentation of 28 Republicans and 25 
Democrats. 

Problems Patched Up 

Two other states which had ap- 
parently faced at-large elections in 
1962—Arkansas and Alabama— 
have patched up redistricting prob- 
lems. 


The Arkansas legislature, in a re- 


single slate of candidates in the 
November general election im the 
traditionally one-party state. 

At the regular session of the 
legislature, a redistricting bill which 
would have carved up the indus- 
trialized Birmingham area was 
vetoed by Gov. John Patterson, 
who then won agreement for the 
double primary plan. 

In New York, at a two-day 
special session of the legislature, 
a Republican-drafted realignment 
of the state’s congressional dis- 
tricts was approved by both 
houses of the GOP-controlled 
legislature and signed by Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, all within 
four hours. The plan, which 
abolished three normally Demo- 
cratic districts in New York City 
and one district in the upstate 
Schenectady area, had been pub- 
licly unveiled only the day before. 

Democrats in debate denounced 
the Republican plan, which in- 
cluded a reshuffle of most of the 
state’s congressional districts, as a 
“monstrosity” and “a piece of lar- 
ceny.” A handful of Republicans 
supported Democratic protests but 
this was insufficient to defeat the 
topheavy GOP majority. 


Court Challenge Hinted 


A SALUTE to Jack Kroll for his 


60 years of service to labor was 


paid at a testimonial dinner in Cincinnati for Kroll, former co-direc- 


tor of COPE and president emeritus of the Ohio AFL-CIO. 


the picture, Kroll (left) receives a 


In 
memento of the occasion from 


Pres. Karl Feller of the Brewery Workers. 


Tribute to Jack Kroll 


Cites 60-Year Service 


Cincinnati—Sixty years of service to labor and the nation by 


Jack Kroll of the Clothing Workers were saluted here at a testi- 


monial dinner attended by labor, business and civic leaders. 


Kroll, long-time manager of th 


Clothing Workers, applied for his first union card in 1901. He rose 


e Cincinnati Joint Board of the 


from a job as apprentice tailor to® 


cent special session, bowed to the 
protests of three southern counties’ 
and amended an earlier redistrict- 
ing law which would have put them 
in a district stretching to the far 
northeast corner of the state. A 
successful petition campaign had 
blocked the original redistricting 
plan from taking effect pending a 
referendum. 


The Alabama. legislature failed 
to redistrict but a special session 
avoided a wide-open statewide 
race by setting up a unique 
double primary. The state’s rep- 
resentation will drop from nine_ 
to eight in the 88th Congress. 


Each of the present nine con- 
gtessional districts will nominate 
one candidate in a first Democratic 
primary next May 1, with a run- 
off if no candidate gets a majority. 
The nine candidates will then com- 
pete in a statewide primary on May 
29, in which each voter will be able 
to ballot for eight representatives 
with the low candidate eliminated. 
That would give the Democrats a 


New York City’s Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner (D) set the stage for a 
possible court challenge by asking 
the city’s attorney to “look into the 
constitutionality and legality” of the 
redistricting “with a view to a law- 
suit by the city to invalidate it.” 


Democratic National Commit- 
tee Chairman John M. Bailey 
pointed out that if the new dis- 
trict lines had been in effect in 
the 1960 congressional elections, 
the Democrats would have won 
only 39 percent of the state’s 
_ congressional representation even 
though they polled 53.5 percent 
of the total state vote cast for 
congressional candidates. As it 
was, they won 22 seats to the 
GOP’s 21—a percentage of 51.2. 


The New York redistricting in 
effect cancelled out anticipated 
Democratic gains in California, 
which gained six additional seats in 
Congress. In that state, with the 
Democrats in control of the legis- 
lature and the governorship, the 
realignment of districts was ex- 
pected to produce a Democratic 


4|gain of between six and eight con- 


gressmen. Here it was the Repub- 
licans who cried gerrymander. 
California Democrats have 
retorted that most of the re- 
shuffling of districts corrected in- 
equitable congressional districts 
set up by a Republican legislature 
and adminstration after the 1950 
census. 

Kentucky and Mississippi, both 
states which have lost seats, also 
are faced with at-large elections if 
they fail to redistrict. However, the 
legislatures of both states meet 
early in 1962 and will have an op- 
portunity to act in time for the 
election deadlines. 

The likely overall effect of re- 


service as co-director of the AFL- 
CIO’s Committee on Political Edu- 
cation and president-emeritus of the 
Ohio AFL-CIO. He had previously 
been director of the former CIO’s 
Political Action Committee. 


Now retired from his COPE 
post, Kroll received the warm 
thanks of AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, as expressed by Sec. 
Treas. Joseph D. Keenan of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and other speakers. 


Ohio AFL-CIO Pres. Phil Han- 
nah praised Kroll for his “pioneer- 
ing work in awakening the trade 
union movement to its political re- 
sponsibilities” and for his “dedica- 
tion to the labor movement” in 
Ohio and the nation. 

Other speakers included Pres. 
Karl Feller of the Brewery Work- 
ers, Pres. Al Bilik of the Cincinnati 
AFL-CIO, and Pres. Henry Seibert 
of the Kentucky State AFL-CIO. 

Proceeds of the dinner were 
dedicated to aid the Amal Voca- 
tional High School in Israel, 
maintained by Histadrut, the Is- 
raeli labor federation. On be- 
half of Histadrut, Feller pre- 
sented Kroll with a book, pre- 
pared in Israel, that tells the 
story of the Passover in English 
and Hebrew. 


Keenan expressed his apprecia- 
tion for the services of the silver- 
haired trade unionist and noted that 
Kroll’s designation of dinner pro- 
ceeds to support of Israel and Hista- 
drut was in line with a “very defin- 
ite part of AFL-CIO policy.” 

“Nowhere in the world,” Keenan 


2nd ARA Training 
Program Approved 


A worker training program 
for the Providence-Pawtucket 


ROBERT E. WESTFALL 
The 75,000 citizens of Hamilton, 
0., have chosen as their mayor, 
Robert E. Westfall, 35, a busi- 
Mss manager of Local 648 of 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
tical Workers and president of 
the Butler-Warren-Clinton Coua- 


districting is to give the Republi- 
cans a head start of perhaps five 
or six seats in their effort to win 
control of the House of Representa- 
tives. However, if any of the big 
northern states are forced to elect 
their entire delegations at large, the 
pendulum could swing violently 
either way—to give liberals a solid 
majority on the House or conver- 
sely to give the conservative ceali- 


ties Labor Council. 


tion unchallenged control. 


redevelopment area has been 
approved by Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg—the sec- 
ond such program he has pro- 
vided for under the Area Re- 
development Act. 

The program will provide 
initially for the training or 
retraining of 180 persons as 
typists, auto-mechanic help- 
ers, and machine operators. 


said, “is the concept of service by 
a trade union more completely ful- 
filled than in Israel by Histadrut,” 
which has not only helped build a 
nation but also is helping build 
“strong, free labor movements” in 
the newly independent nations of 
Asia and Africa. 

Recalling that Histadrut was es- 
tablished in 1920, long before Israel 
achieved its independence, the 
IBEW officer said it became both 
a trade union movement and a vital 
part of the struggle for Israel’s in- 
dependence. 


Relief Scare 
In Newburgh 
Called ‘Fraud’ 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Right-wing 
demagogues and “conservative op- 
portunists” have exaggerated relief 
problems in Newburgh, N. Y., and 
have made public welfare a “whip- 
ping boy” to attack the idea. of 
social progress through government, 
an AFL-CIO spokesman: has 
charged. 


Dir. Leo Perlis of AFL-CIO 


©} Community Service Activities told 


the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, at a dinner given by IUE 
Dist. 3 here, that it has been “clearly 
established” that the Newburgh wel- 
fare scare was a “fraud” and that 
“thorough inrivestigations disclosed 
no hordes of chiselers, no army of 
able-bodied men sponging off relief, 
no wholesale promiscuity.” 

Important men in public life 
accepted the “unsubstantiated _ 
charges” of Joseph Mitchell, 
Newburgh city manager, because 
they provided a “rallying point 
for certain irrational forces in 
our society” and were used to 

win votes in the recent New York 
elections, Perlis said. 

Asserting that “we should not 
revile public assistance recipients 
if we will not rehabilitate them,” 
Perlis offered this formula for ef- 
fective public welfare programs: 

@ Provide financial help to peo- 
ple in need on the basis of that 
need, regardless of the cause. 

@ Determine the need through 
professionally-trained social work- 
ers who have an understanding of 
people and their problems, and the 
competence to handle those prob- 
lems. 

@ Give assistance in a dignified 
manner, on a family-oriented basis, 
while providing recipients with 
training for employment along with 
other rehabilitative services—physi- 
cal, mental and emotional. 

@ Utilize the “teamwork” ap- 
proach by social worker, vocational 
counselor, physician and psychia- 
trist. 


Carolina Labor Makes 
Its Views Quite Clear 


Columbia, S$. C.—South Carolina’s two-senators and six repre- 
sentatives held a meeting in Columbia to find out what the people 
are thinking and had no trouble in learning what organized labor 


wants. 
One union spokesman after a 


nother asked for repeal of the 


so-called “right-to-work” provision® 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

“We're against you 100 per- 
cent,” Sen. Strom Thurmond (D) 
told John W. Reece, spokesman 
for the Aiken Central Labor 
Council. 

“We're 100 percent against 
you,” Reece retorted. 

Sec. Treas. E. T. Kirkland of 
the State AFL-CIO told the con- 
gressional delegation that all work- 
ers want is a little of the good life 
enjoyed by manufacturers and in- 
surance people. He declared the 
Deering-Milliken textile empire 
closed a Darlington plant after Dar- 
lington employes voted for repre- 
sentation by the Textile Workers 
Union of America and said the 
company should have been prose- 
cuted “for depriving people of the 
right to work.” 


Most of the labor representatives 
also asked for federal aid to edu- 


cation, health care for the aged 


through social security and curbs 


on imports that harm U.S. industry. 
Wayne L. Dermoncourt of the 
TWUA in addition asked the 
delegation to consider strength- 
ening the Labor Dept.’s new Of- 
fice of Automation ta help cut 


down on job losses through auto- 
mation. He also proposed aid 
for disabled workers, improve- 
ments in the federal-state employ- 
ment service, broadcasting of vo- 
cational training opportunities 
and improved unemployment 
compensation. 


Other labor spokesmen included 
State Dir. T. J. Volk of the Com- 
munications Workers, W. E. Tay- 
lor, Jr., of the Newberry-Laurens- 
Fairfield AFL-CIO, and L. B. Knox 
of the Catawba Central Labor 
Union. ‘ 


Bowling Shirt Ban 
Held Company Foul 


Galion, O.—A local firm which 
ordered employes to stop wearing 
bowling shirts bearing the initials 
UAW, on penalty of being fired, 
was guilty of an unfair labor prac- 
tice, an examiner for the National 
Labor Relations Board has held. 

Examiner James F. Foley, after 
a hearing on charges filed by the 
Auto Workers has recommended 
that Power Equipment Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the North Electric Co., 


Detroit, be required to stop inter. . 
fering with UAW organizing. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., NOVEMBER 25, 1961 


At California Parley: 


New Skills Training 
Held ‘Urgent’ Need 


Los Angeles—An urgent call 


for labor, management and the 


government to cooperate in a broad program of training and re- 
training was issued here at a California State AFL-CIO conference 
on job displacement and skill development. 


Ewan Clague, director of the 


Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor 


Aid Sought 
For Children 
Of Diplomat 


New York—A committee repre- 
senting virtually all phases of eco- 
nomic social and political belief— 
except Communist—has been or- 
ganized here to raise funds for the 
education of ‘the five children of 
the late Danish and United Nations 
diplomat, Povl Bang-Jensen. 


Bang-Jensen was ousted from his 
UN post in 1958 for refusing to 
surrender a list of most of the wit- 
nesses who testified before the UN 
Special Committee on Hungary in 
its inquiry into the 1956 revolt 
against Soviet domination. He had 
pledged to protect their identity. 

He was found mysteriously 
dead on Thanksgiving Day 1959. 
His death is listed as a suicide, 
but New York police have never 
marked the case closed. His 
widow and their children are 
Americans. 


AFL-CIO Special Rep. Lew 
Johnson of New York is secretary 
of the committee. Sen. Thomas J. 
Dodd (D-Conn.) is honorary chair- 
man, with Roy Brewer, formerly 
an Official of the Theatrical & Stage 
Employes and now a film industry 
executive, as chairman. 

Other labor members include 
Joseph A. Beirne of the Communi- 
cations Workers; Sec.-Treas. Pat- 
rick Gorman of the Meat Cutters; 
Pres. Sal B. Hoffmann of the Up- 
holsterers; Pres. A. Philip Randolph 
of the Sleeping Car Porters, and 
Arthur G. McDowell of the Up- 
holsterers. Treasurer and counsel 
is Clifford Forster, Box ~3206, 
Grand Central Station, New York 
a7, N.Y; 


Air Engineers 
Offer Talks on 
Flight Crews 


The Flight Engineers have wired 
Pres. Kennedy that they are pre- 
pared to accept the recommenda- 
tions of a presidential commission 
set up to study a three-way dispute 
involving the engineers, the nation’s 
major airlines and the pilots as 
“a basis for settlement.” 

R. A. Brown, president of the 
Flight Engineers, said his union’s 
acceptance is “contingent on similar 
acceptance” by the Air Line Pilots 
and with the understanding that the 
proposals “are recommendations 
and not an arbitration award.” 

One of the recommendations 
of the presidential commission, 
headed by Prof. Nathan P. Fein- 
singer, was for eventual merger 
of the Flight Engineers and the 
Pilots, preceeded by a period of 
close cooperation. The two 
unions have been sharply at odds 
over the composition and juris- 
diction of the cockpit crew in jet 
planes. 

The commission also said four- 
men crews on some jets should be 
reduced to three men, with one 
crew member having both flight 
engineer and pilot qualifications. 

A spokesman for the Pilots said 
the union would have no comment 
at present on either the Feinsinger 
report or the Flight Engineers’ 
statement. 


®Statistics, said no single segment of 


the nation can adequately cope with 
the wide variety of problems stem- 
ming from the rapidly changing na- 
ture of the work force. 

Technological advancements, he 
said, are displacing some 1.5 mil- 
lion workers each year. 


The problems, he emphasized, 
stem from the failure of the 
economy to cxpand rapidly 
enough not only to take care of 
the 1.5 million displaced work- 
ers, but also to provide jobs for 
the 1 millior new workers added 
to the work force each year. 


State AFL-CIO Executive Sec.- 
Treas. Thomas L. Pitts said the 
labor federation recognized the 
“vital need for the labor movement 
to involve itself in retraining and 
training programs or face losing 
contact with the future labor force 
of the country.” 


Two Conferences 


To pian for this, the federation 
held two conferences, one here and 
a second in San Francisco, to hear 
ideas from and offer suggestions 
to top federal and state govern- 
mental officials in the field of em- 
ployment. 


Pitts said a system of “early 
warning signals must be devel- 
oped so we can find out where 
automation and job displ:.cement 
will hit next, so we can prepare 
in advance for such situations.” 


State Department of Employ- 
ment Dir. John F. Henning praised 
the California AFL-CIO, saying its 
conferences on retraining and skill 
development are “a sign of its lead- 
ership in the nation.” 


Pitts initiated the conferences 
after getting new statistical evidence 
of the impact of the changing na- 
ture of the work force on Cali- 
fornia’s labor movement. 


The percentage of organized 
workers in the state has dropped 
7 percent—from 42 percent to 
35 percent of the total work force 
—in the past decade. 


Pitts warned that it makes no 
sense to try to hide these facts. 
Labor must, he said, help provide 
answers to the problems they raise. 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS by Pres. Walter P. Reuther to 4th constitutional convention of AFL-CIO Ins 


aa 3 


dustrial Union Dept. called for labor to set up machinery to resolve internal disputes through binding 
arbitration and mobilize its resources for a major, coordinated organizing effort. 


Meany Sees Unlimited Prospects 
For Unified Labor Movement 


(Continued from Page 1) 
said, he has maintained the po- 
sition “that I don’t belong to the 
AFL and I don’t belong to the 
CIO, but I am a member of the 
AFL-CIO.” 

The “real enthusiasm” shown by 
3,000 delegates to the recent merger 
convention of the New Jersey state 
central body, was evidence, he said, 
that during the six years of “bick- 
ering” over conditions of merger, 
there was no division among the 
rank and file union members and 
delegates. 


Praises Missile Sites Body 

Praising the operations of the 
Missile Sites Commission set up 
under the Secretary of Labor with 
cooperation by the building trades 
and industrialk-unions, Meany de- 
clared that during the five months 
of the commission’s operation, loss 
of time due to work stoppages has 
been cut to one-twentieth of 1 per- 
cent. 

The convention, attended by 
delegates from 58 IUD affiliates, 
also heard a warning from Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg that 
unions must do a better organiz- 
ing job “if the American trade 
union movement is to remain the 
force for good it has been in the 
past.” 

Citing statistics showing that the 
percentage of union membership in 
the work force “has declined each 
year since 1958” and that half of 
all union members are concen- 


cents per member. 


reported. 


$1 million. 


and her own greatness.” 


tion said. 


Cancer March Passes 
Quarter-Miliion Mark 


Labor’s drive to raise funds for the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Cancer Foundation passed the quarter-million-dollar mark as 
three more unions turned in their full quotas, or more, of 10 


The Bricklayers’ 100 percent contribution was contained 
in approximately 500 separate checks from locals, presented 
to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany by the union’s officers. 
The Pulp-Sulphite Workers and the Sleeping Car Porters also 
turned in their full quotas, as have six other unions previously 


Many other international unions have reported that their 
collections are, nearly complete. Meany has asked that all 
contributions be turned in promptly so that labor’s donation 
can be presented to Mrs. Roosevelt when she addresses the 
AFL-CIO convention on Dec. 8. 


The total being sought in labor’s drive for the foundation is 


In another boost for the campaign, the Industrial Union 
Dept. convention voted a unanimous endorsement of the $1 
million goal, declaring that “union members, even more than 
most Americans, owe an unpayable debt to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and now have the opportunity to honor Mrs. Roosevelt 


The cancer foundation “truly merits the full and whole- 
hearted support of the American labor movement,” the resolu- 


trated in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio and California, Gold- 
berg declared: 


“If you are seeking a challenge, 
there it is in black and white.” 

Goldberg brought to the conven- 
tion a message from Pres. Ken- 
nedy declaring that the nation has 
been “moving forward” since Jan- 
uary and reiterating a previous 
pledge that he has “no intention 
of learning to live with prolonged 
and severe unemployment, with all 
that it means in human misery and 
economic waste.” 


Kennedy said he welcomes 
both labor’s “support of progres- 
sive policies” and “your criticism 
and your independent judg- 
ment.” 


In a series of resolutions, the 
IUD called on the AFL-CIO con- 
vention in December to: 


@ Write into its constitution ma- 
chinery for final and_ binding 
arbitration of internal disputes “on 
the basis that existing work and 
inter-union relationships should be 
preserved and that no union... 
should take action seeking to ob- 
tain work for its members which 
has customarily been performed by 
the members of another union.” 

@ Compel the Sheet Metal 
Workers to “remedy its non-com- 
pliance” with an order by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council to “cease 
and desist” from activities against 
the Steelworkers at the Carrier 
Corp. plant at Syracuse, N. Y. 


@ Establish a central organizing 
fund based upon an equal per 
capita contribution by each affil- 
iated union to be used for “planned 
organizing programs On a national 
scale.” 

@ Set up within the AFL-CIO 
“a Fair Union Practices Board 
armed with authority and jurisdic- 
tion over all matters of racial dis- 
crimination and segregation.” 

@ Endorse legislation which 
would lift restrictions on jobsite 
picketing by both building trades 
and industrial unions. 

In other resolutions, the TUD 
endorsed legislation providing 
federal aid to schools, health in- 
surance under social security, a 
shorter workweek, retraining of 
jobless workers and repeal of 
Sec. 14B of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which permits state “right-to- 
work” laws. 

The convention voted strong en- 
dorsement of labor’s drive to raise 
$1. million for the Eleanor Roose- 
velt Cancer Foundation, denounced 
resumption of Soviet H-bomb test- 
ing, called for a federal program 
of “reinsurance” to protect work- 
ers’ equity in private pension funds, 
and called for establishment of a 
national planning agency. 

IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther 


and Sec. Treas. James B. Carey 
were re-elected, as were 12 incum § 
bent vice presidents. Four new 
vice presidents were added: Pres, 
George Burdon of the Rubber 
Workers; Pres. Max Greenberg, 
Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store 
Union; Pres. Ralph Helstein, Packs 
inghouse Workers, and Pres. Kafi 
Feller of the Brewery Workers, 
Incumbent vice presidents renamed 
were I. W. Abel, J. A. Beirne; 
Joseph Curran, Gordon Freeman, 
A. F. Hartung, A. J. Hayes, O. Af 
Knight, Paul L. Phillips, William 
Pollock, Frank Rosenblum, Louif 
Stulberg and Arnold Zander. 
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Management, | 


Labor Advisers 
Named on L-G] 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
has named labor and management 
spokesmen to independent adve 
sory committees on the Labor-Ma § 
agement Reporting & Disclosuf€ 
Act (the Landrum-Griffin Act). 

Goldberg said they, along with® 
public advisory committee name@ 
in October, will enable the Labot 
Dept. to “obtain the advice of lay 
bor, management and the public? 7am 

Members of the labor adv Hy 
sory committee, which held its 
first meeting Nov. 13, are Pres 
Al J. Hayes of the Machinists, 
Pres. George W. Harrison, Raik 
way Clerks; Pres. Joseph A. 
Beirne, Communications Work 
ers; AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wik 
liam F. Schnitzler; Sec.-Treas. 
I. W. Abel, Steelworkers, and 
Sec.-Treas. Toney Gallo, Cement 
Workers. 

Management advisory commife 
tee members are Vincent Aheart} 
National Sand & Gravel Associa 
tion, Inc.; William B. Bartom 
Chamber of Commerce of tht 
USA; Herbert Liebenson, National J 
Small Businessmen’s Association 
Pres. Daniel P. Loomis, Associ# 
tion of American Railroads; Lam 
bert A. Miller, National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers, and Pres 
Martin E. Segal of Martin E. Segal 
& Co. 
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